ASSASSINATION
designs, was leaving a performance at the Fortune Theatre, London. On his appearance a crowd of apprentices began to abuse him loudly, calling him 'the Duke's devil9, so that he was obliged to get a guard of sailors to protect him. He stopped at a cookshop where he ate his supper, with the violent crowd waiting outside. As he traced his way to the Windmill Tavern in Lothbury the mob increased in numbers and fury, and finally set upon him with stones. His guard was beaten back, and the enraged crowd beat him down to the ground, battering out one of his eyes. They left him half dead, and no one could be found to give him shelter. He had to be taken to a neighbouring prison, where he died that night. Drunk with rage, the mob openly boasted of the worse fate which would have befallen the Duke himself had he fallen into their hands. They would have minced his flesh, and each had a piece of him, Charles's fury knew no bounds as the news reached him, and he began to regard the opposition to the Duke in Parliament as an excuse for similar anarchy on a large scale. His love for his friend increased in direct proportion to his hatred of the mob. The popular cause gained nothing by the publication of such couplets as the following:
Let Charles and George do what they can, The Duke shall die like Dr. Lambe.1
Charles was in a grim mood when, on June lyth, he took his place in the famous Banqueting Hall to receive the Remonstrance. Curtly he told the Commons that such a remonstrance was utterly unexpected, after his recent gracious acceptance of their Petition. He would consider their grievances as they deserved. It is related that Buckingham fell on his knees, beseeching the King to let him speak for himself, but Charles refused to allow this. In-
1 BIRCH, Court and Times of Charles 7, I, p. 361. 311